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LITERATURE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 

II. 

He is the fortunate one among children who, like Dr. Holmes, 
tumbles about in a library in babyhood. He makes acquaint- 
ance with books as a matter of course, unconscious of any diffi- 
culty in the way. And if chance or an attractive binding or the 
allurement of a shelf beyond easy reach lead him to adventure 
beyond the bounds set by theorizers as to children's develop- 
ment, the chances are that no harm is done. He will not perse- 
vere in reading a book from which he gets nothing, while from 
many a book presumably beyond his powers he gets a deal of 
good. The girl who at eight or nine reads all the child parts of The 
Mill on the Floss, and at ten turns from her doll to Hamlet and 
from Hamlet to her doll, unconscious of doing anything unusual 
in either case, and not pestered with questions as to the story of 
either book and her liking for it, is developing naturally enough. 
No one need worry about her. Very likely she will still play 
with dolls in her teens and read Robin Hood tales and the 
Jungle Book with keen pleasure when she is getting acquainted 
with George Meredith and declaring The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel her favorite novel. A perfectly natural and healthy 
development in a child who has easy access to books is pretty 
sure to show such idiosyncrasies. 

The conditions of school life substitute class work for this 
solitary browsing, and the control and guidance of a teacher for 
this almost untrammeled freedom. These two circumstances 
make necessary vastly more circumspection in the choice of 
literature, and materially limit the possibilities of accomplish- 
ment. We cannot even do with children in the schoolroom what 
we can do with a child at home. We may read Kingsley's 
Greek Heroes to a child of five and Bryant's Odyssey to a six- or 
seven-year-old with great contentment to both child and reader. 
But he had need be a brave man who should undertake just that 
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with a class of fifteen or twenty first-year children from all sorts 
of homes. We cannot possibly know a roomful of other peo- 
ple's children as we know the child or the little group of chil- 
dren of our own at home. We cannot choose so closely with 
an eye to the special needs of each individual when there are 
twenty to be taught together. We fall back inevitably on the 
stories that have been handed down from the childhood of the 
race and approved by children in all ages ; and on such more or 
less modern stories and poems as most nearly approximate these 
in spirit and charm. 

It is not hard to see what it is in the folklore, fairy-stories, 
and legends favored by children that makes them appeal so 
surely to the child's liking and at the same time fits them to the 
purposes of education. To begin with, they are pieces of 
human life, and children of six or seven are already deeply curi- 
ous as to life. These stories, moreover, center the interest in 
human beings — and in human beings of definite character, 
strongly marked, and on the whole simple, so that in their main 
outlines the characters may be readily grasped by young chil- 
dren. And then they tell a story — and children are almost as 
fond of stories as their elders are, as anxious to have something 
doing, to feel that they are moving toward some natural goal. 
Further, the emotions involved in these stories are for the most 
part naive, open, unsophisticated. And, finally, the morality is 
almost as simple and unshaded as the characters. Children in 
the main instinctively demand this, and are not likely to profit 
much from any presentation of emotions or morals in more com- 
plex form. They must live a good deal more before they are 
ready for the fine distinctions and the subtilties of good and evil 
in conduct. They must come to these sometime, indeed, if they 
are ever to know life sympathetically and deeply, but not now. In 
the meantime we can supply from the simpler classics material 
for the child's own transforming power to make over into his 
own substance — material for finer loves and juster hates, for 
more generous laughter and tears and nobler admiration. 

It is the large childlikeness.the naivete, the unconscious sim- 
plicity of the old tales that makes it so hard to find anything to 
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match them in literature of more modern origin. Schoolcraft's 
Algic Researches, which Longfellow drew on so largely for the 
materials used in Hiawatha, should perhaps be classed with the 
more primitive work. However that may be, we could do worse 
than to make use of some of the stories in it for the literature of 
the first two years. It is a pity they are buried under so for- 
bidding a name and in a government publication. Hiawatha 
itself long ago won the hearts of children, and few who have 
seen it used in primary classes would question its title to a place 
in school work there. More would hesitate to make similar use 
of the Jungle Book. No doubt this book, like Gulliver's Travels, 
with the story it tells so fascinatingly, combines a satire on 
human nature and human institutions. This satire is some- 
times subtile, sometimes palpable ; but, unlike Swift's, it is 
never sardonic, hardly ever bitter, and, best of all, a child will 
never discover it. On the contrary, what the child feels is the 
sympathy with which the story is told, the humanness of the 
animals that makes fellowship with them so easy and natural, 
the charm of finding the familiar in the unfamiliar, and the never- 
failing interest of the incidents themselves, centering always in 
the boy Mowgli. And some children in school and out feel the 
beauty of the words and the fascination of the jungle, the forest. 
It is not easy to resist the conclusion that to keep this out of the 
schoolroom is to keep primary children out of their rights. Like 
Robinson Crusoe, though in subtler fashion, it appeals to the 
vagrant, errant impulses surviving, it may be, from the shadowy 
past of our forest ancestry ; gives the freedom of forest and field 
to the spirit while the restless little feet are held in the school- 
room ; and all the while it suggests that freedom goes, not with 
lawlessness, but with loyalty and obedience, and with kindness 
and justice. The Robin Hood story, too, with all its superficial 
outlawry, has the same core of honesty and fidelity, and a kin- 
dred charm of the woods. Humor brightens it and opens the 
child's vision to mirthful incongruities of boast and act, of 
expectation and fulfilment. In it a manly self-reliance and fair 
play go side by side with gratitude for a friend's help in need 
and a quick readiness to lend a hand. The individual and the 
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social virtues alike are there embodied in Robin and his faithful 
outlaws. It is only when incarnated that they can appeal with 
any force to children, but when incarnated they are capable of 
kindling in children ardor and fine emulation. Robinson Crusoe is 
another book that holds children now as it held us when we 
thumbed its leaves or listened while a dear voice read the story 
of the much-envied castaway. We did envy him, and we planned 
together to run away and find an unknown island in the woods 
we knew by heart. And children envy him now and plan to run 
away. But something blessedly interferes with their plans as 
with ours. And, without knowing it, they are getting, as we got, 
first lessons in the strange helplessness of the individual apart 
from his fellows, glimpses of the intricate interweaving of lives 
and generations and occupations. The sea that separates and 
binds together the races of men grows real to the imagination ; 
the pictures in an old geography gain significance ; and strange 
countries and customs are added to the little world already 
familiar. 

The literature so far suggested for the earliest school years is 
altogether in the form of prose tales, except Hiawatha. If the 
child were to get only this, he would miss some things ill to be 
spared. Certain instincts that are awakened before the child 
can yet distinguish an articulate word, and that are capable of 
developing into sources of pleasure of a high and noble kind, 
would be ignored, and ignored to the impoverishment of all his 
life. I do not know whether the experimenters in child psy- 
chology have hit upon the time at which the child first develops 
susceptibility to pleasure from musical tone and rhythmic move- 
ment. For aught I know, this pleasure may mingle vaguely 
with the baby's earliest sense of comfort and warmth upon the 
mother's breast, or in her lap as she sings it to sleep. At all 
events, the baby very early gives signs of pleasure at any sound 
rhythmically uttered, and of greater pleasure when the sound is 
musical. The development of this early instinct should not be 
left to music alone. From the first, poetry should be called to 
the aid of music. If this has not been done at home, the school 
will find the instinct relatively dwarfed, and must therefore 
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make more persistent effort to call it out and train it into a 
larger and more intelligent life, while preserving jealously all its 
original spontaneity. Of course, this means not only that poems 
should form a part of the course throughout, but that they should 
be read or recited by the teacher with full consciousness of their 
poetic nature, full recognition in tone and movement that they 
are not mere words significant of ideas, but such words set to 
music that is significant of emotion. 

The field for choice even in the earliest school years is by no 
means narrow. "Mother Goose" melodies are capital. Chil- 
dren are easily at home in that fantastic world where animals are 
very human and even dumb inanimate objects grow animate and 
speak. The images presented are simple and vivid, the stories 
tantalizingly brief, but satisfying the desire for action. And the 
rhythm is imperious. No child, left to itself, can fail to mark 
the beat in "Little Jack Horner," or "Little Boy Blue," or 
"Lady Bird, Lady Bird," or "Little Miss Muffet" — or in any 
one of the delightful company. No. 1 of Norton's " Heart of 
Oak" books offers a store of precious jingles for our use. Shak- 
spere can be drawn on for songs that will go on singing in mys- 
terious beauty in child minds. Wordsworth has some simple 
and direct little out-of-door poems and poems of animal and 
bird life that hold children. Even some of his more subtly felt 
poems charm children by their music and an occasional simple 
and vivid image. And "Lucy Gray" once heard is demanded 
over and over. William Blake supplies a handful of lyrics for 
early use, Hood adds two or three, Tennyson maybe a score, 
never forgetting "The Brook." Emerson may be drawn on. 
Lowell gives us "The First Snowfall," and Whittier a group of 
poems that will not out of children's minds. Among these I 
should include "My Playmate," "The Witch's Daughter," 
"Telling the Bees," "The Pipes at Lucknow," and " In School 
Days," but most certainly not "The Barefoot Boy." The Cary 
sisters were too much given to moralizing, but they may add a 
very few to our chosen poems. Celia Thaxter must be included. 
One woman at least will never forget the haunting charm of 
the sea and the twilight and the loneliness of the gathering 
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storm that she first felt when at maybe ten years old she read 
Mrs. Thaxter's " The Sandpiper " — nor how all the joy in 
the sea tones and color and movement and loneliness that she 
had first learned from Mrs. Thaxter in childhood came over 
her when, a far-inlander by birth, she set foot on Appledore 
and White Island and climbed the lighthouse tower. George 
Macdonald has a few poems that children love, and Field like- 
wise. Bryant and Holmes may contribute ; and Mrs. Piatt, 
though scantily. Longfellow adds some shorter poems to Hia- 
watha; and Stevenson gives inexhaustible joy in The Child's 
Garden. 

This cursory enumeration of poems easily accessible, and in 
one way or another adapted to use in the first few years of school 
life, will at once be understood to be merely suggestive. Long 
as it is, it is very incomplete. Each of us has his own memory 
of childish favorites, his own little group of poems tested by his 
own pleasure as a child, or by trial with groups of children in 
school and out since. No two groups will quite agree. No two 
teachers would be equally successful with any group of such 
poems. The teacher must be left great freedom of choice, but 
not the freedom of leaving out poetry altogether, nor, let us 
hope, freedom to use commonplace, mawkish, versified prose for 
poetry. Good nonsense verse is, on the contrary, legitimate for 
children as for adults. But to remain good it must be used 
sparingly. For daily sustenance the child-soul has a right to 
beauty and harmony, to true thought and serious poetic utter- 
ance. 

Taking prose and poetry together, material enough has been 
suggested for three years. Possibly the poetry can hardly be 
confined to three. Certainly the poetic sources to be drawn from 
in the next few years remain largely the same; only, "as this 
temple waxes" and "the inward service of the mind and soul 
grows wide withal," we may draw more generously on the poets 
named and add to their number worthy compeers. A few bal- 
lads, such as "Sir Patrick Spens," " Edom o'Gordon," and some 
of the Robin Hood ballads, are in place in the sixth year and 
even earlier. Other Elizabethan songs besides Shakspere's 
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may be chosen for sheer singing quality, for vivid image, and 
for imaginative lift. And these may be used anywhere from the 
fourth year on. The Cavalier poets, not wholly to be depended 
on, can nevertheless add here and there a noble lyric. And 
when we come nearer to our own time, to name the poets avail- 
able for the schoolroom from the fourth year is almost to call 
the poet roll. Now, especially, when ideas of their own country 
and of their relation to it are beginning to gather definiteness in 
children's minds, our own poets are indispensable. Love clings 
to. person and place, to paths daily trodden and familiar horizon 
lines. Our poets have been home lovers. The fragrance of our 
native earth is in their verse ; and not skylark and nightingale, 
but bluebird and bobolink and mocking-bird, sing there. There 
we can name the trees that bend above us, and follow with con- 
tented eye the billowy grasses of meadow and prairie. Lingering 
day by day with Whittier and Lowell and Bryant and Long- 
fellow, with Lanier and Hayne and Riley, we grow to love 
the Merrimac and Bearcamp water, the Charles and its water 
meadows, the rocky New England shores and woodlands, south- 
ern forests and marshes, and homely inland fields and orchards. 
Wherever one of our poets has lived we are at home, and love 
of the land grows as our feet grow familiar with their paths and 
our eyes rest upon the hills and skies they loved. Love of 
country as an ideal is rooted deep in personal love of the land. 
Nor can we do without our poets' aid in developing love of the 
ideal spirit of our country. Our elder poets have long been 
recognized as prophets of the highest ideas the nation has stood 
for ; and that the race of prophets is not dead, that the truest 
America is not left without a poetic voice, witness Mr. Moody's 
noble "Ode in Time of Hesitation," and his "On a Soldier 
Dead in the Philippines." These, as more subtile and difficult 
than most of the older verse, may better be kept for the latest 
elementary years, or even for the high school ; but we must use 
them in their place, as we must use the "Concord Hymn," 
"Paul Revere's Ride," "Ichabod," "Old Ironsides," "Captain, 
My Captain," and the best of the Biglow Papers and the "Com- 
memoration Ode," if boys and girls are to get their country and 
its history into their hearts as well as into their heads. 
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From the fourth year on, a more varied choice of prose lit- 
erature also is possible. Church's Stories from. Homer, his Story 
of the Iliad and Story of the Odyssey, and Kingsley's Greek Heroes 
make a natural step forward from folklore and simpler legend. 
These versions of the heroic stories that nourished the life of 
Greece seem to me beyond all comparison better than Haw- 
thorne's. To reduce the heroes of Greek imagination and tra- 
dition to childish stature and mind, to make Persephone a child, 
to transform the great god Hermes to the fairy Quicksilver, and 
so on, is to make such havoc of the noble and serious life of 
Greece as we should make of Jewish life if we presented Joseph 
in Egypt and Moses on Sinai as mere children. Such changes 
distort the vision and make it permanently difficult to get a 
serious and true conception of a people. Greece counts for too 
much in all intelligent life to make one patient with such a trav- 
esty. And children, too, have a right to honest and serious 
treatment in such a matter. It will not, I hope, be looked upon 
as an inconsistency if I put Gulliver's Travels into the course 
here, where it will be read merely as a tale of fascinating adven- 
ture and its satirical and serious import wholly disregarded. 
Not even here would I put more than the first two parts. The 
temper of these is only satiric ; the temper of the fourth part is 
sardonic, sinister. Children might not discover the contempt 
underlying the story of the Houyhnhnms, but in school it is 
safer to venture only on the whimsical and fantastic adventures 
among the Lilliputians and Brobdingnagians. Here, too, we 
may well use such a tale as A Dog of Flanders, with its direct 
and simple picture of the old man and the little child and the 
dog. It is pathetic, it is even bitter at times, but it is none the 
worse for its pathos, and the bitterness we need not dwell on so 
as to make it hurt. Children will pass it by to live in the beau- 
tiful comradeship of Nello and Patrasche, and to feel, however 
vaguely, something of Nello's wonder and worship of the great 
pictures at Antwerp, something of the meaning of genius. And 
if they see and resent the injustice and cruelty of some things in 
Nello and Patrasche's fate, what else could we wish for them ? 
Our poetic literature of the far West is less rich than that of the 
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East and South and the middle West. We are more fortunate 
here in our prose. Such narrative as Parkman's in The Oregon 
Trail is well within the power of sixth-year boys and girls. 
They are captivated by its color, its movement, its vigor. It 
gives them a conception of the plains, of outdoor life and adven- 
ture, of manliness and daring and endurance, that they will not 
soon lose. It may well rouse their curiosity to intelligent ques- 
tioning and give impetus to independent reading. Other out- 
door books we must have here also, books that not alone quicken 
the eye and ear and make sensitive the touch, but kindle the 
inner vision and make the soul sensitive to the living beauty of 
the earth. 

The last two years of the elementary course have troubles of 
their own. They are awkward years, years of widening curi- 
osity and growing independence, of reverence and irreverence 
strangely mingled, of quickened allegiance to ideals and of rest- 
iveness under actual conditions. We need to move somewhat 
warily if we are now to help boys and girls through literature to 
a saner vision of life and a closer grasp of truth. They must 
have what will satisfy their growing desire for fulness of life, 
what will appease and make or keep healthy their keener curi- 
osity as to human relations — the relation of individual to indi- 
vidual, and of the individual to society and the state. They 
must find healthy exercise for deepening powers of loyalty and 
admiration and reverence ; for hearty laughter even and manly 
scorn. They must have what will help them to find their way 
to a new and better adjustment of themselves to life under a 
growing complexity of conditions. And they ought to have all 
this with the least possible direct reference to themselves, the 
least possible incitement to awkward self-consciousness. 

It is evident that the novel, so helpful in the last high-school 
years, has no place here. It should be equally evident that 
such a poem as Enoch Arden, found in so many schools in the 
grammar grades, is wholly out of place. On the other hand, 
we may with perfect confidence make use of such a story as Rab 
and His Friends. The direct narrative, the objective form, the 
naturalness of the manner, the unexaggerated sincerity of feel- 
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ing with which the story is told, the reserved revelation of 
human love and suffering and sorrow, and the courage and the 
intelligent steadfast loyalty of Rab, make the story sound to 
the core. The Man Without a Country is a story that gives new 
meaning to home and patriotism and loyalty and real manliness 
and independence. If it bring a lump to the throat and a mist 
to the eyes, we can ignore them and be glad. Irving's Sketch 
Book and various Catskill tales and his Knickerbocker History give 
ample material for natural laughter and sympathy in a fresh open- 
air world. In many a poem Lowell's fine scorn for meanness, his 
unmasking of hyprocritical pretense, his love of sincerity and 
plain goodness and kindliness, his burning zeal for ideas, win 
him the attachment of boys and girls of ardent spirit, and make 
him their prophet. In verse and prose, too, whenever his foot 
touches the earth his strength is doubled. He brings us the 
ripple of Beaver Brook, the song of the bobolink and catbird, 
the sense of life in the very clod. It is a wholesome air and 
good to breathe. The homeliness of Whittier, his benignant and 
tender spirit, and his fiery championship of justice and mercy, 
make him a good companion. Longfellow's broad humanity 
and the beauty and sweetness of his verse, which have com- 
bined to make him so widely loved, insure him a place here. 
There are some lines of Lincoln's that make the heart beat and 
the spirit kindle with sacred enthusiasm. And there are sen- 
tences of the Declaration and of the Bill of Rights and Magna 
Charta that should be wrought into the very sinews of the boy 
and the girl. 

Besides such literature as I have indicated, in the main of 
very recent date, there are two great domains of letter's to 
which we may now turn for amplest satisfaction — Homer and 
Shakspere. In them there is nothing lacking to our needs. 
They have fulness of life, amplitude of thought and action, 
nobleness of ideals, a large humanness of spirit, sanity of judg- 
ment, and greatness of expression. The mere story of the 
wanderings and toils of Odysseus fills the mind at first. Gradu- 
ally, almost imperceptibly, his great-hearted endurance grows 
upon us, his courtesy, his manliness, his delicacy of spirit, his 
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largeness of mind, his steadfastness of faith, his love of home 
and wife and child, his obedience to the gods. And the world 
he traverses of wind and wave, of flower and tree and fountain, 
of seagirt rocky isle, hard nurse of heroes, of barren sea and 
starry heaven, of goodly men and women and the great gods of 
Olympus alike bravely facing hard decrees of fate — this world 
grows real, grows beautiful, becomes our own, gives breadth of 
vision and strength of heart. It is a tonic to the listless soul, a 
challenge to the brave. Shakspere's world we can approach 
at only one or two points as yet, but here we find the stuff of 
life in full measure. Boys and girls may lose themselves in 
following high-hearted Caesar to his doom, in watching the 
noble Brutus's blind struggle to check the irresistible onward 
movement of his world, and Antony's faulty but winning human 
spirit with its mingling of generous loyal love and politic self- 
seeking. If the work is made living, vital, they can hardly 
come from it without a deeper sense of the reality of the past, 
of its kinship to the present, and minds more alive to their 
responsibility for their acts, more conscious of the seriousness 
of the life in which they have to live and act. Or, if it is The 
Merchant of Venice they read, they must get a finer sense of 
gracious womanhood, of friendship and love and justice, of all 
that makes life seemly and noble. 

It is a long way from "Mother Goose" melodies and Cinder- 
ella to the Odyssey and Julius Ccesar and The Merchant of Venice. 
The children of six or seven are now boys and girls on the 
verge of maturity, with life broadening immeasurably before 
them. If, as they have grown in stature and strength, they have 
come* into contact with more and more of life in books in some 
such course as here suggested, the actual life before them must 
surely gain in breadth and dignity and beauty, in fulness of 

meaning. 
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